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For “The Friend.” 


Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. 


“‘ His Excellency’s confidential pipe bearer, 
a Frenchman, who had been in England with 
Ibrahim Pacha, showed us over the town, He 
first accompanied us to the house that had 
been provided for our accommodation: we 
found it most pleasantly situated among 
oranges, bananas, and pomegranates, in a 
garden, on a high bank of the river, next door 
to the Pacha’s hareem, 

* Afierwards we strolled into the bazaar, 
where we heard the Pacha had gone, and 
found him sitting inside the raised and railed- 


Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles.|in floor of the principal shop, which was filled 


By Georce Metty. London, 1851. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


They at last reached Khartoum, the place 


for which they had started, and which, with 


with Manchester goods. A species of court 
or ‘tail’ attended his Excellency, entirely 
blocking up the bazaar; but they readily made 
way for us, partly from some fearful misgiv- 
‘ings about our origin, and partly because a 


their reception there, are thus described :— | somewhat awful-looking personage, clothed in 


“ Khartoum, seen from the river, is a long 


mud wall, with several houses just peering 


red jacket and boots, and bearing many pistols, 
made way for us, in a manner not to be re- 


above it, among which, most conspicuous, is | sisted. 


the residence of the Governor, with its offices, 
the old Government House, and the catholic 
chapel and mission. We proceeded to the 
Governor’s offices, through a large open 
ground, in which two companies of troops 
were changing guard. We next arrived ata 
court, in which were several brass pieces, then 
entered a large room fitted up with ‘Turkish 
divans and European chairs. 
Divan.’ 


‘At one end sat Latiffe Pacha, General | where we speedily arrived in great style, mak- 
over the Army, Admiral of the Fleet, and 
Governor of the Soudan, from Phil to the| some great people in England, when a stran- 
furthest possessions of the Pacha of Egypt. | ¢ 
Oa his right hand sat Ali Bey Hassab, the | advantage of his Excellency. 


This was ‘ the 


** Having assured the Governor that all he 
had done for us was taib kateer (very good,) 
we proceeded to the head apothecary here, 
who entertained us most hospitably ; one by 
one came dropping in all the Europeans of 
Khartoum, which now comprised a very re- 
spectable circle of Frenchmen and Italians, 
who were extcemely civil. By the time we 
returned to the river, the Pacha’s boat, manned 
by ten sailors, was wailing to row us home, 


ing comparisons between the Governor and 


ger appears amongst them,—very much to the 
We had some 


Governor of Berber, and a few other grandees | conversation about hippopotami, which may 


sat near him, in full costume. 


be met with in the neighbourhood. ‘That very 


“ His reception of us was very courteous :| popular specimen, which created such a sen. 
for a few minutes he spoke to the Governor of | sation amongst the fuir sex, last season, in the 


Berber ; he then gave his entire attention to 
us, reading our firman, passport, and letters 
The conversation was in 


of introduction. 


Regeat’s Park, was brought up here by hand 
for six months before it commenced its voyage 
to England. ‘These animals are ata premium 


Italian, of which he possesses a limited know. | just now, for Mr, Walne, Her Majesty’s Con. 


ledge; we had, however, been told that he was 
also familiar with English and French. We 
inquired where it would be agreeable to him 
that we should pitch our tents; he answered 
by presenting us with a house, Oa asking 
where we could find a boat, he replied, that 
one would be ready for us in three days. On| Pacha’s boat up the White Nile. 


sul, has offered £1000 for two, and many 
hundred natives are on the look-out. The 
hippopotamus is extremely wild,—is rarely 
seen except during the night, and is not to be 
found in great numbers here.” 

The next morning they took a sail in the 
“We saw 





mentioning camels, he promised to have thirty | crowds of ducks, geese, ibis, pelicans, and 


teady to meet us at Berber. 


At a hint re-| plovers, and four white crocodiles basking in 
specting the forwarding of our letters, he vol-| the sun. 


On our return we found our things 


Unteered to send them by a special messenger | being removed into the house, as the Governor 

















from station to station on swift dromedaries to| would not hear of our making a residence of 
Assouan, whence men would run with them|the boat, and with the assistance he sent us, 
on foot to Cairo, and then they would proceed | the place was soon made extremely comfort- 
On the usual course. In short, he promised| able. Our house was a good sized edifice, 
every thing we wanted; gave us coffee, and| though constructed of no more durable mate- 
Pipes, and then we took our leave. tial than mud. It had ‘been placed io a de- 





lightful orange-grove. It consists of a hall, 
entered by an ascent in the shape of a short 
staircase ; this opens into three large chambers 
having mud divans and unsheltered windows, 
opening on a refreshing prospect of orange- 
flowers, pomegranates, and sugar-canes. It 
was an agreeable contrast to our close tent 
dwelling in the desert. 

“© We made acquaintance with all the Euro- 
peans, as they came to see us. Among them 
were the apothecary and the head medical 
officer, an agreeable and handsome man from 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, Scarcely had 
they departed, when we received a large bas- 
ket of figs, bananas, pomegranates, and cream- 
fruit—the last most delicious to the taste, as 
might be expected from its name.” 

Along with the basket of fruit came a note, 
which is an amusing specimen of English: 

“ My Lord,— 

“| hope you will accept a little fruits from 
the garden of your servants, ministers of the 
Catholic Church, or rather from your garden 
in this eyty. 

‘¢ Your servants, 
Emmanvet Pepemonte.” 

The travellers had fruit in abundance pre- 
sented to them by their new friends, and were 
received very hospitably at their respective 
places of abode, At the house of a French- 
man named R , our author says, “* We 
saw a young giraffe about nine or ten feet high, 
and quite tame; and an antelope as large asa 
donkey, with two horns at least a vard long. 
Our friend had the best garden in Khartoum, 
with trellis-covered walks, made of vines, 
which bear throughout the year.” “ We 
walked round the bazaars, and were mobbed 
a little by the natives staring at my mother 
and sister—an unusual outbreak of curiosity 
on. their part.” 

The Pacha of Egypt banishes to Khartoum 
the officers or great men about him with whom 
he has from any reason, become dissatisfied. 
Some apparently honourable office is bestowed 
upon them, and then they are hurried away 
from their families, and kept in exile here at 
his pleasure. In short, all the principal posts 
under the Egyptian Government in Khartoum 
and the districts around it, are filled by men 
in temporary disgrace. 

The Pacha’s measures for the civilization 
and instruction of his subjects, are often inju- 
dicious. At Khartoum, the travellers found 
Bayoumi Effendi, a learned man, and good 
practical scholar. He had been educated at 
Paris, and having by his learning acquired 
some celebrity, he was invited to Constanti- 
nople, by the Sultan, with the promise of hon- 
ourable rewards and distinction, ‘The Pacha 
of Egypt offered him equal terms, and he 
chose Egypt for his home. 
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“ At first he was appointed head-master of 
instruction at Boulac. Suddenly he was or- 
dered, with twelve of his ablest professors, to 
form a school here in Khartoum. No school 
has been built for him, and it is absolutely 
impossible to form one, as the parents run 
away, and live independently in the desert, 
rather than send their children to be taught. 
Even could schools be established, his assist- 
ance would not be called for for many years, 
as the children can neither read nor write, 
and he is one of the cleverest professors in 
Europe in Mathematics and Engineering, be- 
sides being the first Arabic scholar.” 


(To be continued.) 





Steam Marine.—On the 3d day of October, 
1807, the first steamer for the Hudson river 
trade was launched. This was the earliest 
practical attempt in the United States. The 
steamer Comet, launched at Glasgow, in 1811, 
four years afier, and intended for the naviga- 
tion of the Clyde, was the first practical 
attempt in England. At the close of 1849, 
that country had in service 1147 steam ves- 
sels ; while, in the United States, up to the 
same period, there had been built 2600 of all 
classes, including our foreign steamers. The 
voyage of the ocean, between New York and 
Liverpool, prior to 1811, was a three months’ 
performance. Now the distance is overcome 
in less than ten days. Even with steam, the 
trip from New Orleans to Pittsburg required 
twenty-eight days, while now it is performed 
inseven. From Dublin to Holyhead, in 1830, 
when Great Britain esteemed her appliances 
as next to perfect, eizht hours were consumed, 
it now requires but three and a quarter. And 
such, in the brief space of forty-five years, 
has been the progress of this indispensable 
agent. The first steamship which crossed the 
Atlantic was the Sirius, from Liverpool, arriv- 
ing in our harbour on the 23d of April, 1838, 
and shortly afier, on the same day, the Great 
Western, from Bristol, both vessels making 
the passage in little less time than would at 
present be required by one of our fastest clip- 
pers. This was the origin of the steam mail- 
service between the United States and Great 
Britain, which has become an element of such 
consequence in our marilime progress.—Tri. 








“0, how easy am I in the company of 
clean-spirited Friends !”"—Bowstead. 





For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Third Month, 1852, 


Much of the weather for the Third month 
was dull and unpleasant, with prevailing east- 
erly winds. The first eight days were quite 
cool, the average temperature not rising much 
above the freezing point. Then succeeded a 
week of pleasant, spring-like weather, followed 
immediately by a severe storm of hail and 
snow. On seven of the last nine days rain 
fell; and most of the rain during the month 
fell so gently, that it sank into the earth— 
very little of it running off. This, it may be 
expected, will have a favourable effect upon 


THE FRIEND. 


the springs, which in many sections of the have fallen, but 24 accumulated. 27th. At 
country are lower than usual. \4 a.m. a heavy thunder-storm passed over, 

Vegetation still remains in a dormant state ;, accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning and 
very little signs of activity have yet exhibited considerable rain; for a few minutes between 
themselves, and excepting in a sheltered situ-| 9 and 19 o’clock it became so dark, that it 
ation here and there, the dead and sombre ap-| was impossible to read without artificial light, 
pearance of winter presents itself wherever the | From 11 to 12 m. it was clear, with intervals 
eye turns. The account for the Third month) of sunshine, which gave promise of a fair 
of last year states, that then the peach and/| afternoon; but at 3} Pp. mM. another thunder 
apricot trees were in bloom,—now the buds) shower passed over from the N. W., attended 
are but little swollen. with sufficient hail in many places to whiten 

The 1st of the month was mild and pleas-! the ground; remainder of the afternoon was 


ant. 2nd. Misty and drizzling in the morn-| showery, with a snow squall and thunder at 
ing; at 11 a. M., wind changed to N. W., and 
blew hard, At 3 p.m, on the 4th, commenced 
snowing; the wind was 8. W. but soon wind changed to N. W., the clouds broke 
changed to S, E., and it continued to snow| away, and a fine sunset seemed to indicate that 
and hail rapidly till 44 inches had accumu-| the ensuing month would be ushered in with 
lated. 5th. Wind very variable—it was ob-| clear and pleasant weather, 

served to blow from almost all points of the) The average temperature for the month was 
compass ; from nearly N. in the morning, it) 381°—about 3° colder than that of the corres. 
gradually changed to E., then S., and thus) ponding month of last year. Amount of rain 
round toN, W. 9th, 10th and 11th. Clear,' and melted snow, 4.18 inches—of snow, 7 
spring-like days; frost nearly all out, and inches, The range of the thermometer was 
roads drying fast. 14th, Warm and show.) 54°, 

ery ; at 4 p. M., the clouds became quite dense | 

and dark; the wind veered to N. W. for 15) West-town B.S., Fourth mo. Ist, 1852. 
minutes, and blew hard, accompanied by a} 
heavy shower and thunder. 17th, A very| 
stormy day ; wind easterly and strong. At 
7 A.M. commenced raining, and continued 
without intermission till towards noon, when 
it changed to snow, and in the evening to hail ; 
most of the snow melted immediately on reach- 
ing the earth, and though 6 or 7 inches must 


31st. Light rain most of the day ; at 5 p.m. 


A. 





Nore.—In the review for First month, it was stated 
that the Delaware river was passable for horses and 
sleighs as low as Chester. This statement was made 
in accordance with a report to that effect, which we 
had reason to believe was correct : but it since appears 
that the river was not closed to within some miles of 
that place, though it was so filled with drifting ice 
that navigation was entirely suspended. 


























z3 
TEMPERA- | © 
TURE. aa 
|e 
: | s .|.9o§ 
= a = iz @ Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
2 = * "woe force of the Third month, 1852, 
& et E _ Ze wind, 
sia ld leclent 
~ls ic lScisce 
= 5s | me o°s 9 & 
Aln\|a ea See 
1 | 26 | 42 | 34 | 29,59/| S. E. 1 | Clear and mild. 
2 | 99 | 45 | 37 | 29.43! E.toN.W. 4 | Drizzling—clear—high wind. 
3 | 17 | 35 | 26 | 30.04| N. W. 2 | Clear, 
4| 21 | 30 | 253 30.12| N.E.toS, W. 1 | Nearly clear—cloudy—snow 3 r. . 
5 | 27 | 38 | 324 29.53) N. E.toS.W. 1 | Cloudy. 
6 | 31 | 36 | 334 29.62| N. E. 1 | Some clouds. 
7 | 24 | 36 | 30 | 29.84| N. W. 1 | Clear. 
8 | 27 | 36 | 314) 29.75| E.S. E. 1 | Spits of snow—cloudy. 
9 | 42 | 66 | 54 | 29.22) S. W. 3 | Clear and mild. 
10 | 39 | 51 | 45 | 29.63| N. W. 2 Do. 
11 | 26 | 46 | 36 | 30.12) E.toS.W. 2 Do. 
12 | 34 | 59 | 464 29.95| S. E. toS. W. 2 | Some clouds. 
13 | 50 | 71 | 604 2960) S.S. W. 1 Do. quite warm. 
14 | 55 | 55 | 55 | 29.41] S. E. 1 | Showery—thunder P. M. 
15 | 40 | 64 | 52 | 29.96) W.S. W. 4 | Foggy—clear and blustry. 
16 | 35 | 58 | 464) 29.55) N. W. 2 | Clear and pleasant. 
17 | 41 | 32 | 364) 29.29] E.N. E. 3 | Rain—snow and hail. 
18 | 34 | 37 | 354) 29.34) N. W. 2 | Cloudy—clear. 
19 | 25 | 30 | 274) 29.70) N. W. 1 | Some clouds. 
20 | 23 | 25 | 24 | 29.63) N. W. 2 | Snow squall 6 a. m.—nearly clear. 
21 | 19 | 35 | 27 | 29.64 S. 1 | Nearly clear—cloudy. 
22 | 33 | 39 | 36 | 29.33) N.toS.E. 1 | Cloudy. 
23 | 32 | 45 | 384) 28.90| S.toN. W. 2 | Rain—cloudy. ; 
24 | 29 | 43 | 36 | 29.01] S. E. 3 | Some clouds—drizzling. 
25 | 28 | 43 | 354) 29.25| N. W. 2 | Clear and pleasant. 
26 | 34 | 68 | 51 | 29.29) S.E.toS.W. 2 | Hazy—shower 44 P.M. 
97 | 42 | 42 | 42 | 29.49| S. E.toN. W. 2 | Thunder showers—hail—snow. 
28 | 33 | 51 | 42 | 29.81| N. E.toS.E. 1 | Clear and mild. 
29 | 33 | 40 | 364 29.79| S. E. toS. W. 1 | Showery. 
30 | 37 | 39 | 38 | 29.60) E.S. E. 1 | Rain—cloudy—shower 7 P. mM. 
31 | 31 | 34 | 324) 29.39! E. 2| Do. aurora. 
—— 


6 p.m. 29th and 30th, Several light showers, . 
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Divine Knowledge not Acquired by Study 
or Philosophy.—* | went to Harlem, having 
appointed a meeting, and a blessed meeting 
we had. ‘There were protessors of several 
sorts, and a priest of the Lutherans, who sat 
very attentive for several hours while | declared 
the Truth, Gertrude interpreting. When the 
meeting was done, the priest said, ‘He had 
heard nothing but what was according to the 
Word of God, and desired the blessing of the 
Lord might rest upon us and our assemblies.’ 
Others also confessed to the Truth, saying, 
‘They had never heard things so plainly open- 
ed to their understanding before.’ Returning 
next day to Amsterdam, went to Gertrude’s 
house, where we had not been long, before a 
priest of great note, and another German 
priest came, desiring to have some conference 
with me. I took the opportunity to declare 
the way of Truth, opening to them how they 
might come to know God and Christ, and his 
law and gospel ; and showing them, that the 
could never know it by study, nor philosoph§, 
but by Divine revelation through the Spirit 
of God, opening to them in the stillness of 
theic minds. ‘The men were tender, and went 
away well satisfied.”— Fozr’s Journal. 

How little is practically known, and livingly 
believed, of this Divine, immediate revelation 
of the Spirit of God, by many at this day! Is 
not a lapse in the visible church from this in- 
ward, saving faith, and Divine knowledge, a 
main cause of the want of spiritual life and 
tenderness of soul before the Lord, so preva- 
lent among the members? 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
SLAVERY ITEMS. 


It is not explained by whom the woman and 
her children, mentioned in the following para- 
graph, were sold, but we suppose it must have 
been by the creditors of the husband and 
father. The idea could hardly have occured to 
A. Wynne, that it was necessary to manumit 
the woman whom he had made his wife, in 
order to prevent her and their mutual offspring 
from being considered as his slaves, and no 
better than chattels, incident to the dreadful 
liability of being torn from him, and sold to 
pay his debts. Wecan hardly imagine any- 
thing (the remorse for sin excepted) more tor- 
luring to a sensitive mind, such as he may 
have possessed, than the reflection that his im- 
prudence or unavoidable losses had afforded an 
opportunity for this barbarous exercise of 
lyrannical power, to tear asunder the nearest 
and dearest ties in life. How utterly repugnant 
issuch an act to every precept of the Chris- 
lian religion, and toevery dictate of humanity. 

“Singular Sale of Slaves.—A negro wo- 
man and several children were sold at Golds- 
boro’, N.C., a few days ago, at prices ranging 
from $711 to $827. The Goldsboro’ Patriot 
says: 

““*They were the children of a free negro 
by the name of Adam Wynne, who had pur- 
chased their mother, his wife, previous to their 
birth, They were consequently his slaves, 
and he having become involved, they were 
sold for his debts.’ 

“We do not precisely see the law or the 
























logic of this decision, and would thank the 
Goldsboro’ Patriot to favour the country with 
a copy of the opinion of the Court."—N. Y. 
Com. Adv. 

“The law may be stated in three words— 
‘pars sequitur ventrem. Adam Wynne, by 
purchase, became the owner of the negro wo- 
man: she was his slave, and the children, fol- 
lowing the condition of the mother, were sold 
for his debts, just as his mules might have 
been sold. ‘That is the law. The logic is 
precisely the same logic as that by which 
slaveholding in any case is defended.”—Nat. 
Era. 

We are not yet informed whether the Leg- 
islature of Maryland has determined to carry 
out the outrageous proposition contained in the 
extract from a late paper, which we give be- 
low, but from the spirit manifested in that 
State, in‘common with most other of the slave 
States, we should not be surprised by their 
so doing. Could anything more clearly de- 
monstrate their entire disregard of justice and 
the rights of man, than the enactment of such 
a bill as is proposed ! 

“ Free Negroes in Maryland.—In the 
House of Delegates, on the 2nd inst., an order 
was adopted, requiring the Committee on Col- 
oured Population, to ‘ inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reporting a bill to compel all free 
negroes to hire themselves out by the year.’ 


voles,” 

If such a paragraph as the following, could 
be taken from any one of the newspapers pub- 
lished in Austria or Russia, how continually 
would it be paraded before our community, as 
an evidence of the barbarism and degradation 
of those despotic governments ; and how many 
eloquent appeals should we have made to the 
free citizens of the United States, in order to 
arouse them to a proper sense of their duty in 
maintaining the inalienable rights of man, by 
at least expressing their detestation and abhor- 
rence of such an abominable transaction. But 
in free America, where the boast of liberty 
and equality is on the tongue of every man 
who atiempts to take part in legislative pro- 
ceedings, and while we are presuming to con- 
stitute ourselves the guardians of international 
law, and arrogate to ourselves the character 
of the only free nation on the earth, such 
things, or at least acts quite as cruel and de- 
grading, are constantly occurring, and are 
blazened abroad in the daily papers as things 
that are perfectly right and proper, because 
forsooth, the victims of our avarice and cruelty 
have a darker skin than our own, and their 
forefathers were stolen from their native coun- 
try and brought here by force. Oh the mys- 
tery of iniquity! 

“A Dead Manat Auction—We knew live 
men were marketable, but supposed a dead 
man was not worth his hide. A Southern 
friend sends us the following scrap, cut from 
a newspaper published at Greenville, South 
Carolina, dated February 19, 1852, 

“©¢ We learn from the Sentinel, that the 
property of Messrs. Ulm & Walker, which 
was advertised in our columus, brought very 
extravagant prices. The negroes averaged 
four hundred and ninety-nine dollars per 














This order was adopted with but two negative 


head, although there were amongst them a 
large number of children, some at the breast, 
old men and old women, one or two superan- 
nuated, and one fellow deceased. ‘The mules 
averaged one hundred and forty-eight dollars 
per head. The corn was sold for one dollar 
and siz cents, cash, per bushel ; and the fod- 
der a dollar and six cents per hundred weight. 

“** We are glad to see the property of our 
friends selling so well, but are astonished at 
what is apparently the infatuation of the peo- 
ple, in paying such prices, when cotton is 
worth only about seven cents per pound.’ 

* What respect can a community in which 
such things are done, and reported so coolly, 
have for human nature ?”’— Nat. Era, 

There is a great outcry made by slave- 
holders and their abettors, on account of the 
escape of the few slaves who find their way 
into the free States, and strive to elude the 
attempts made to bring them back to the gall- 
ing bondage in which their lives have been 
passed ; but comparatively little is said of the 
numerous instances which there is every rea- 
son to believe are occurring, of free persons 
being kidnapped, and carried into the slave 
States and sold, to undergo the tortures of a 
hopeless servitude, among those who pretend 
to think them little if any better than the 
beasts that perish. Heavy damages and years 
of confinement are decreed by the General 
Government or the Slave States, ayainst any 
who may be convicted of aiding the escape of 
the poor fugitive, and these penalties are 
rigidly enforced ; bat the kidnapper goes almost 
unmolested, and in our own State, after the 
demands of justice had been so far satisfied as 
to place a notorious kidnapper within the walls 
of a penitentiary, the Governor defeats the 
good effects that might have resulted from this 
rare instance of deserved punishment, by par- 
doning him when he had served out but little 
more than one-tenth of the time allotted to 
him. 

“The Louisville Courier tells of a likely 
coloured boy who was lodged in the jail in 
that city to prevent his being sold into slave- 
ry. His statement is that he is free, and be- 
longs to the State of New York, but was trav- 
elling in the capacity of servant to two men 
who brought him to Louisville and attempted 
to sell him to a negro trader.” 

“ Destruction of the Town of Lagos by the 
British.—The town of Lagos, on the west 
coast of Africa, was almost totally destroyed 
by the British squadron, on the 26th and 27th 
December. The English ships, however, sus- 
tained severe losses, having 30 men killed 
and 66 wounded. ‘This great casualty was 
caused by one of the steamers having ground- 
ed within range of a battery of 13 guns, 
These hostilities were undertaken in conse- 
quence of the King having refused to ratify a 
treaty of peace for the suppression of the slave 
trade. An immense number of natives were 
killed during the two days’ fighting, and the 
King or Chief was deposed, and another one 
substituted.” 

While the British Government professes to 
be actuated by humane principles, in their 
attempts to suppress the slave trade, they de- 
stroy a town of the Africans, and a large 
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number of the very people whom they would 
strive to rescue from bondage, were they 
found in the slave vessels. Powder and ball 
may be a more rapid and certain means of 
terminating life, than the poisoned air and 
disease of a slaver, but still the destruction of 
humana life is the same; and between the bar- 
barous process of firing into a town, maiming 
and killing hundreds, or stowing them in 
vessels where they may meet death, we think 
the Christian and the humane man could not 
choose. How can that nation, whose subjects 
make high professions of Christianity, and 
who have so extensively spread the Bible 
among pagans, to teach them the glorious 
truths of the religion of Christ, countenance 
and authorize such carnage of human beings? 
Is this the way to carry out those benign prin- 
ciples, and spread peace “ on earth and good- 
will among men’? 


ee 


Youthful energies should form the staff of 


age. 


Selected. 
WHEN I AM OLD. 


When I am old—and, O how soon 
Will life’s sweet morning yield to noon, 
And noon’s broad, fervid, earnest light 
Be shaded in the solemn night! 

Till, like a story well nigh told, 

Will seem my life—when I am old. 


When I am old, this breezy earth 

Will lose for me its voice ef mirth— 
The streams will have an undertone 

Of sadness not by right their own; 

And spring’s sweet power in vain unfold 
In rosy charms—when I am old. 


When I am old, I shall not care 

To deck with flowers my faded hair ; 

°T will be no vain desire of mine 

In rich and costly dress to shine ; 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Will charm me naught—when I am old. 


When I am old, my friends will be 

Old, and infirm, and bowed, like me; 

Or else, their bodies *neath the sod, 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God, 
The old church bell will long have tolled 
Above the rest—when I am old. 


When I am old, I’d rather bend 

Thus sadly o’er each buried friend, 
Than sce them lose the earnest truth, 
‘That marks the friendship of our youth; 
*T will be so sad to have them cold 

Or strange to me—when I am old! 


When I am old—O how it seems 
Like the wild lunacy of dreams, 

To picture in prophetic rhyme 

That dim, far distant, shadowy time ; 
So distant that it seems o’er bold 
Even to say—* When I am old!” 


When I am old ?—perhaps ere then 

I shall be missed from haunts of men; 
Perhaps my dwelling will be found 
Beneath the green and quict mound, 
My name by stranger hands enrolled 
Among the dead—ere I am old. 


Ere I am old ?—that time is now, 

For youth sits lightly on wny brow; 

My limbs are firm, and strong, and free, 
Life has a thousand charms for me; 
Charms that will long their influence hold 
Within my heart—ere I am old. 




















Ere I am old—O let me give 

My life to learning how to live! 

Then shall I meet with willing heart 
An early summons to depart, 

Or find my lengthened days consvled 
By God’s sweet peace—when I am old. 


seca 
Selected. 
BOB FLETCHER. 
The following graphic picture of domestic happi- 
ness in humble life, was written by Townsend Haines, 


late Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
—ZInternational Monthly Magazine. 


I once knew a plowman, Bob Fletcher his name, 

Who was old and was ugly, and so was his dame; 

Yet they lived quite contented, and free from all 
strife, 

Bob Fletcher the plowman, and Judy his wife. 


As the morn streaked the east, and the night fled 
away, 

They would rise up for labour, refreshed for the day, 

And the song of the lark, as it rose on the gale, 

Found Bob at the plow, and his wife at the pail. 


A neat little cottage in front of a grove, 


Where in youth they first gave their young hearts up 
to love, 


Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 
As it called up the past, with a smile or a tear. 


Each tree had its thought, and the vow could impart, 
That mingled in youth, the warm wish of the heart ; 
The thorn was still there, and the blossoms it bore, 

And the song from its top seemed the same as before. 


When the curtain of night over nature was spread, 
And Bob had returned trom the plow to his shed, 
Like the dove on her nest, he reposed from all care, 
If his wife and his youngsters contented were there, 


I have passed by his door when the evening was 
ray, 
And the hill and the landscape were fading away, 
And have heard from the cottage, with grateful sur- 
prise, 
The voice of thanksgiving, like incense arise. 


And I thought on the proud, who would look down 
with scorn, 

On the neat little cottage, the grove, and the thorn, 

And felt that the riches and tinsels of life, 

Were dross, to contentment, with Bob and his wife. 


a ee 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 232.) 


Seventh month 26th.—* Last night rested 
better ; I felt some little comfort on waking out 
of sleep. But through the course of the day 
[it was] the same as yesterday, both with re- 
spect to the weather and myself. Little head. 
way.” 

Buptisms and suffering to prepare him for 
ihe work he was about engaging in were mer- 
cifully dispensed, and he was at times very 
disconsolate. On the 27th, he noted, “I do 
not know what to say. We get but little for- 
ward,—the weather dull and foggy, and some- 
limes we have not so much wind as [to enable 
us] to steer the ship. A school of grampuses 
past us about noon. I am sometimes lying 
down, sometimes silling, sometimes leaning 
over the ship’s side, sometimes walking about, 
but am so depressed,—so comfortless,—that 
it is a very gloomy journey to me.” On the 
28th, afier speaking of his bodily ailments, 






























and the wasting away of his flesh, he thus 
breaks out in his journal in an affectionate 
address to his wile: ‘My precious heart [ 
cannot describe to thee, how near and dear 
thou feels to me. Thy tender, careful nursing 
in time back, arises so fresh in my remem. 
brance, it almost overcomes nature. | think 
of thee not only daily, but hourly, with desires 
that the Lord may be with thee, to comfort 
and support thee. As we are so separated as 
not to be able to afford one another any assist. 
ance, we must resign ourselves to Him who 
gave us breath and being, and who can and 
will take it when he pleases.” He mentions 
that Mary Jefferys was bravely, had been 
scarcely any sick, and was both willing and 
able to help herself. Discouragement and 
sickness still attended him, and at one time he 
remembered and thought applicable to his 
state, the words of Hezekiah, ** Thou wilt cut 
me off with pining sickness, from day until 
night thou wilt make an end of me.” Yet he 
Had his times when faith was in higher exercise, 
and his mind more comfortable. On the 31st, 
having risen early, and finding it raining so 
much he could not walk the deck, he sat down 
in the cabin by himself,—his fellow passen- 
gers being all in their berths. In this quiet 
sitting, he says, “I felt a little revived in 
both body and mind, ‘These expressions of 
one of the Lord’s tried servants came up in 
remembrance,—‘ | will hope in thy merey,— 
I will hope in thy truth.’ This day the wind 
has been more fair for sailing, and every way 
more pleasant,—the sun appeared so as [to 
enable the seamen] to take an observation at 
12 0’clock. It looks pleasant [to think of see- 
ing] my friends in Europe.” On the 3rd of 
Eighth month, after noting that they had “ dull 
sailing, thick fog and almost a calm,” he adds, 
“Yet my mind has been comforted in feeling 
the fresh springing up of that precious uniting 
love to my dear Friends, relatives, and pre- 
cious dear wife, that | have left behind on my 
native shore. May the Lord be with them, 
who remains to be all in all to his dependent 
people. This I may humblingly acknowledge 
is at present my only refuge in this floating 
pilgrimage.” 

He continued very sick at times, and in- 
deed, ate almost nothing on the voyage. Af- 
ter mentioning that a great variety of things 
were cooked for those who could eat them, he 
expresses his belief that they were not alla 
quarter so good as the Johnny cake and milk, 
he had been used to partake of at home. 
‘What a favour,” he adds, “it is to them, 
that can accomplish their day’s work without 
having to cross the seas,—especially if it goes 
as hard with them as it does with me.” 

The ship Mars had been very badly loaded, 
having but little weight in her hold, and a 
great deal of heavy timber on deck, ‘This 
rendered it unsafe to carry much sail, and 
they made but about 4 miles an hour witha 
tolerably favourable wind. As they drew to- 
wards Enyvland, the weather was rather more 
pleasant, and William felt better in body. He 
mentions on the 18th, making a small wind- 
mill with his knife * to please the little girls,” 
who were doubtless his fellow cabin passen- 
gers. His kindness and consideration for 
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THE FRIEND. . 


others is manifested in other places in his 
journal, On one occasion, referring to the 
sickness and suffering he had endured, he 
says, he had not had the least desire to have 
had any of his friends or near connection with 
him in his sickness, not wishing them to “ suf- 
fer or be confined in such a place as this on 
my account.” 

On the morning of the 19th, they had heavy 
rain,—by the alternoon the storm in¢reased 
to a hard blow, which continued all night. 
The dead lights were put in,.and five large 
baleg of cotton were taken from the deck load 
and placed in the passengers’ cabin. The 
safety of the ship required this, but it greatly 
incommoded the passengérs. William says, 
“The sea indeed wrought and was tempestu- 
ous. It had the appearance of hills and moun- 
tains, in part covered with snow, Their swell- 
ing and breaking one against another occa- 
sioned a foam on the top like a covering of 
snow, whilst the other parts of the water 
appeared green. ‘The storm continued 48 
hours. During this time I suffered much. 
The closeness of the cabin was such, I had 
often to go on deck, both by day and night, 
to”get fresh air, being almost suffocated 
[below].” 

The storm passed over, and on the 22nd he 
says, “* We have pleasant weather ; and a gen- 
tle, fair breeze, which brought us this evening 
in sight of some part of Ireland. [This] seems 
to cheer all, but poor me; for now the thought 
and weight of something else overbalances the 
pleasure of seeing land. [I] felt as if | should 
have been willing to have gone right back 
again, if it would have done, without setting a 
foot on land. What a poor creature lam! | 
must say the seamen have been remarkably 
civil and well behaved,—no swearing or un- 
couth language, scarcely, in’ my hearing. 
Divers of them are sensible, clever fellows, 
and behaved so respectfully to me, that it en- 
gages my esteem for them,” 

‘The near approach to land did not relieve 
William from sickness, for they had * black 
clouds,’ ‘ fierce winds,’ and cold weather. 

On the 25th of Eighth month, he says, 
“This morning pretty fair wind, and cold as 
we sometimes have it in the ‘Tenth month. 
We passed by the high lands of Archlone, and 
before noon, saw some of the hills or moun- 
tains of Wales towards the East, as Ireland 
has been to the West for two days.” ‘ We 
have had [many] objects of various sorts to 
view, since coming in sight of land, compared 
to those on the open ocean, [There] we were 
enclosed as in a circle, the water below, and 
the [sky] above, closing down to the water. 
Sometimes the circle we sailed in was larger, 
and sometimes smaller, according as the air 
was for clearness. I do not know that 1 am 
capable of writing my thoughts upon a sea- 
faring life. ‘There are some who have their 
health, [who are] not at all sea-sick, or tried 
with infirmities as | am and have been, who 
enjoy a kind of pleasure or happiness in it. 
But ah! it is a polluted one,—but little of the 
real sweets, that are to be partaken of in a 
landed cottage, where 


“A little field,—a little garden,—feeds ; 
The field gives all that frugal nature needs; 





The wealthy garden, liberally bestows, 

All he can ask when he luxurious grows. 

The specious inconveniencies that wait 

Upon a life of business and of state, 

I see,—but doth the sight disturb my breast? 

No they’re by fools admired,—by worldly men pos- 
sess'd. 

* At four o’clock in the afternoon we were 
sailing along with a north-west wind, heading 
north-east by east,—having in view the Welch 
mountains on our right. Ireland is almost 
out of sight on our leit, or rather behind us, 
and Holyhead in sight before. [Here] ships 
mostly take pilots on board. Sixty miles 
from Liverpool. This day many ships [have 
been] passing and repassing, but we spoke 
none bound to Philadelphia or New York.” 

On the 26th, they took a pilot on board. 
The previous night William had litle sleep. 
He found the weather so cold as to be uncom- 
fortable in his berth, and he had become so 
poor in flesh, that the bed felt very hard. He 
wrote, “It is likely [ may be put on shore 
soon, but ah! the pleasure of landing is mar- 
red by the prospect of the errand | am embark- 
edin. Feeling myself a poor worm, I| have 
been for days ready to sink under it. In the 
middle of the afternoon passed near that part 
of Wales adjoining the River Dee, We could 
see ripe wheat and oats standing in the fields, 
This was the first spot of land that looked any 
way pleasant to me. Now 9 o’clock (even- 
ing), came to anchor in sight of Liverpool, 
having got round the rock, a difficult, danyer- 
ous place for shipping. The captain and pilot 
talked of a number of ships that in one night 
were driven on shore and wrecked, when most 
of the hands perished. A melancholy reflec- 
tion on the abundant traffic done by sea-faring 
men. How much better then, oh my soul! to 
be content with what the field and the garden 
afford, than to launch upon business attended 
with so great peril, in pursuit of the wealth of 
this world.” 

(To be continued.) 


———=— 


For “The Friend.” 
YEARLY MEETINGS, 


These annual assemblies, as they are held 
under the influence of the Head of the Church, 
are seasons of comfort and strength to the 
whole body. Not only those who meet toge- 
ther and are favoured to experience a united 
travail for the prosperity of Truth, but the ab- 
sent members also in a greater or less degree, 
partake of the benefits of the exercise brought 
forth, manifested in a watchful care over the 
subordinate meetings, for the faithful mainte- 
nance of the doctrines and testimonies which 
it is our duty to uphold. Great is the need, 
on these occasions, for every member to strive 
to be gathered unto Christ, and to wait for his 
putting forth in any matter of service therein. 
‘‘ For as there are many members in one body, 
and all the members have not the same office, 
so we being many are one body in Christ and 
every one members one of another.” As we 
keep our places we may all be serviceable in 
promoting the true dignity of such meetings. 
Even those whose duty it may not be to take 
an active part in the business, may as they 
keep low and humble with the Seed of lile in 


jthemsel ves,” be of great benefit in promoting 
that religious weight and solemnity which are 
so desirable in all our meetings for discipline. 

As the minds of Friends are thus gathered, 
and kept,—with a single eye to our Divine 
Lord and Master, in cases in which they may 
honestly differ in sentiment, there will be 
found a care resting upon them to keep in the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, to observe 
due Christian forbearance towards each other, 
striving as much as may be, to avoid lengthy 
discussions, which experience has abundantly 
shown, in general, have a tendency to lessen 
the weight and solemnity of our meetings. 

It is not the being endowed with good natu- 
ral parts, or having a liberal education, that 
can qualify for usefulness in the Church of 
Christ. It is the fresh anointing from on 
high, that is to be waited for, and dwelt under, 
not only in the awful service of the ministry, 
but in the performance of every other religious 
duty. In speaking on matters of business in 
these meetings, if we keep to the limitations 
of Truth, we shall feel a concern to be as con- 
cise as we can be, to muke ourselves fully un- 
derstood. This will tend to promote solem- 
nity. On the contrary, where any indulge 
themselves in delivering elaborate discourses, 
in the will and wisdom of the creature, though 
some wit and eloquence muy be displayed, 
such speaking will ever be beneath the dignity 
of such meetings, and burdensome to the right- 
ly exercised. 

Much depends upon Friends individually 
keeping in their places, and bearing their por- 
tion of exercise for the body’s sake, that we 
may be co-workers together in the service,— 
the promotion of that cause which is dignified 
with immortality and crowned with eternal 
life. It was in the will and wisdom of our 
holy Head, that these meetings were first in- 
stituted, for the promotion of the health and 
prosperity of the body, and for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom in the earth. May all 
when convened on these solemn occasions, 
endeavour to keep their ranks in righteous- 
ness, having none to look unto or depend 
upon, but the Lord alone, who is as able to do 
wonders for his people, as in any day or age 
of the world. ‘He will work and who shall 
let it,’ for us, if we keep in the unchangeable 
Truth, without growing weary of suffering or 
of deep exercise. If we do giow weary, and 
instead of a humble and confiding trust in the 
Almighty, take to our own reasonings, plan- 
nings and contrivings, we shall stumble as upon 
the dark mountains, and the precious cause 
of our Holy Redeemer will suffer thereby. 
May patience therefore, have its perfect work. 

Have we not cause to believe, that if we 
humbly and reverently wait upon the Lord, 
the ancient scripture language will be verified, 
“In that day shall the Lord of Hosts be for a 
crown of glory and for a diadem of beauty 
unto the residue of his people ; and for a spirit 
of judgment to him that sitteth in judy- 
ment, and for strength to them that turo 
the battle to the gate.” Why then should 
we be vowilling to let the Head of the church 
carry on his own work?) Why should we as 
it were wrest matters of importance out of his 
hands? Is be nat able to turo the hearts of 
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the people as a man turneth the water course 
in his field, and carry on his great and glori- 


— : 
ness, and think that by supporting every law, 


even in this creaturely spirit, they are doing 


ous work, without any of our premeditating,| God service; their hearts never having been 


planning, and contriving, or creaturely acti- 


vity ? 


{sufficiently illuminated by the blessed light of 


Christ, and still ignorant of a change from 


if we were individually willing to try the|that carnal and rigid observance of the letter 


cause of difficulty which now exists among us, 
by the unerring standard of Truth, dnd through 
the working of the mighty power of the Lord 


which killeth; to the Spirit of a holy Re- 
deemer, which giveth life. 


It would appear that a certain class former- 


in our hearts, experience the application of||y who made a great and specious profession, 


that scripture lauguage, “It shall come to 
pass that upon every high mountain, and upon 
every high hill shall be rivers and streams of 
water in the day of great slaughter, when the 
towers fall ;” experiencing selfishness slain, 
and the towers of self-confidence laid low,— 
then should we come to realize the subsequent 
language ; ‘ The light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
seven fold, or as the light of seven days.’ 
Thus walking in the light of the Lord, we 
should be enabled to go up, as from year to 
year, to the feast of tabernacles, with hearts 
replenished with his love; and being strength- 
ened whilst there to serve him in newness o/ 
life, we would be favoured to return with 
hearts filled with gratitude and joy. 
J. E. 


Belmont county, Ohio, 
Third month 17th, 1852. 
i 


For “* The Friend.” 
A Persecuting Spirit. 


There is great necessity for being divested 
of a persecuting spirit. [t may sometimes 
almost imperceptibly cling to us, while we 
may highly reprobate it in others, Between 
a persecuting spirit, and one that is patient 
uuder persecution, there can be no communion 
or fellowship; for the former proceeds from 
the cruel serpent, while the latter is the off- 
spring of the Lamb of God. An enmity is 
placed between these two spirits, being as dil- 
ferent in their natures as light from darkness, 
or as one extreme can possibly be from the 
opposite. Hence the importance of witnessing 
a redemption from the spirit which strives to 
afflict others in consequence of their Christian 
faith. 

Many of those who have been conspicuous 
instances of faithfulness, firmness, and con 
stancy to the ‘T'ruth, from the earliest period 
of the Christian dispensation up to the present 
lime, have been prominent objects of persecu- 
tion; despised, considered deluded and de- 
mented, at the same time that remarkable acts 
of barbarity have been perpetrated agains! 
them; and they have not only had to suffer 
from these, but from every device which hu- 
man ingenuity could master in adding to their 
afflictions. Doubtless the opponents of the 
Truth, have ever experienced their task a diffi- 
cult one, and mostly found themselves foiled 
in open and fair argument: hence they fre- 
quently conceive it to be more easy to endea- 
vour to tread it under their feet as unworthy 
of notice; or by vio'ent and unreasonable 
efforts to suppress or overthrow it. Yet, per- 
haps, many of these may have been broughi 
up as at the feet of Gamaliel, thoroughly edu- 


were not aware of the iniquity of their own 
hearts, when a woe was denounced against 
them by the lip of Truth, after this manner: 
** Woe unto you scribes and pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! because ye build the tombs of the pro- 
phets, and garnish the sepulchres of the right- 
eous, and say if we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the prophets : where- 
fore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye 
are the children of them which killed the pro- 
phets.” (Matt. xxiii. 29—31.) 

Seeing that these things are so, how are we 
required to mind that nothing of the root olf 
bitterness—of the persecuting nature, is nour- 
ished within us, and that we sometimes expe 
rience prayerful desires for the redemption of 
those who are still enthralled by this miserable 
disposition, which would desire to make others 
unbappy because they conscientiously dissent 
in optnion from themselves. No man can 
do his duty, either to himself or fellow man, 
unless he faithfully lives up to the light re- 
ceived, and duty made manifest. And though 
in doing this, he may often have much to con- 
flict with, the carnal taste and views of those 
whose treasure is mainly in this world, yet he 
will eventually have the satisfaction to find, 
that his example by inciting others to righte- 
ousness, is far more powerful, than that of a 
temporizing spirit could possibly be, which 
would lead him quietly to stand by, keeping 
the raiment of those who persecute, and con- 
senting to the death of the righteous, 


State of New York. 


ee 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Limitations of Truth. 


[n the pursuit of this world’s goods, how 
few there are who seem willing to submit to 
ihe restraining influence of the witness for God 
in their own souls, and, as it is disregarded 
rom time to time in its manifestations and re- 
straints, the light in us becomes daikness ; and 
O how great is that darkness! hiding from 
our view the deformity and corruption of our 
nalures—causing us to count evil good, and 
good evil, until we may become like the heath 
in the desert, that knoweth not when good 
cometh, 

The love of the perishing riches, the vain 
pleasures and fleeting honours of this unstable 
and wicked world, is closing the hearts of 
many against the visitations of the Holy Spirit 
'o their souls, so that instead of his house be- 
coming a house of prayer, it is made a den ot 
thieves ; which rob Him of his place and hon- 
our, and thereby destroy that blessed hope, 
which is in Him who gave himself for us, that 


cated in a traditional knowledge of righteoure}He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 


purify unto himself sons and daughters, who 
should honour his eternally worthy name, 

The love of money, which is declared to be 
the root of all evil, is the means of turning 
many a soul away from the inward teachings 
of “the still small voice” of Christ’s Spirit, 
and operates in various ways to corrupt and 
divert the mind from that which should be its 
true and constant centre. Alas! the enyross- 
ing and corroding cares connected with the 
pursuit and possession of wealth, in thousands 
of instances, are allowed to choke the good 
seed of the kingdom—to shut out the light of 
the Sun of righteousness, which, if allowed to 
shine in the heart, would not only dispel the 
natural darkness thereof, but warm it with 
gratitude. 

Where men in advanced life and of large 
estates, continue eagerly to pursue the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged, endeavouring 
to grasp all within their reach, to the exclu- 
sion of the young and needy, it is a pretty 
sure indication that there has not been cher- 
ished a sufficient regard for the limitations of 
Truth, which would have remedied the dispo- 
sition to indulge the selfish and avaricious 
propensities. 

When the sincerely devoted followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, are favoured to see 
that any pursuit, either from its nature or ex- 
tent, is likely to cause the door of the heart to 
be closed in any measure against the precious 
visitations of his Holy Spirit, such is their love 
for Him who is the Prince of Peace, that they 
confer not with flesh and blood, but meekly 
and implicitly regard the Divine intimation to 
their souls, even as the poor fishermen of old 
were induced to leave their nets and follow 
Him in whom they believed, trusting that in 
his faithfulness He would fulfil his promise, 
which continues to be yea and amen forever. 

We have very interesting instances of re- 
gard for the pointing and direction of ‘['ruth, 
in the cases of some of the departed worthies 
of our Society, and among the most so, is that 
which is found in the case of John Woolman, 
who in the account of his getting along, says, 
‘*My mind through the power of Truth, was 
in good degree weaned from the desire for out- 
ward greatness, and I was learning to be con- 
‘ent with real conveniences that were not 
costly ; so that a way of life free from much 
entanglement appeared best for me, though the 
income might be small. I had several offers 
lor business that appeared profitable, but did 
not see my way clear to accept of them ; be- 
lieving the business proposed would be attend- 
ed with more outward care and cumber, than 
it was required of me to engage in, | saw 
that a humble man with the blessing of the 
Lord might live on a little, and that where 
the heart was set on greatness, success in 
business did not satisfy the craving, but that 
commonly with an increase of wealth, the 
desire of wealth increased. There was a care 
on my mind so to pass my time, that nothing 
might hinder me from the most steady atien- 
tion to the voice of the true Shepherd. Through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ I had seen the 
happiness of humility, and there was an earn- 
est desire to enter deeply into it.” 

“| have found by experience that the mind 
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is not so calm, nor so fitly disposed for Divine | side of the globe and compared notes, they | love, and gratitude. When informed a few 
meditation when all extremes are not avoided, | would have differed one day ; the one having | hours before her removal, that she was not 
and | have felt an increasing care to attend to | gained, and the other having lost, just half a| likely to continue long, she quickly rejoined, 
that Holy Spirit which sets right bounds to | revolution of the earth on its axis. * What, will it be heaven ?” but wished to wait 
our desires, and leads those who faithfully This consideration fully explains the above | awhile in solemn thoughtfulness. A few min- 
follow, to apply all the gifis of Divine Provi-| remarkable fact, now existing in the islands|utes of deep and prayerful silence followed, 
dence to the purposes for which they were | of the Pacific Ocean. If you go west to the/afier which she said, “1 want assurance; I 
intended, As every degree of luxury hath Sandwich Islands, you find them keeping the| ope, but I don’t feel sure,—I do hope in 
some connexion with evil, for those who pro-|Sabbath on the same day with yourselves.| Christ.” Earnest were her supplications for 
fess to be the disciples of Christ, and who are|If, then, you should pass almost directly | Divine acceptance, through the Saviour of 
looked upon as leaders of the people, to have | south, to the Society Islands, you would find | men, in the sense that she had nothing in her- 
that mind in them which was also in Christ, | that their Sabbath had occurred the day be-| self to rely upon, and a comforting belief, was 
and so to stand separate from every wrong | fore yours. Or, if you go from here east, | vouchsaled, that her sins were washed away 
way, is a means of help to the weaker. Did | and stop first at the Society Islands, you would | in His precious blood. With great fervency and 
such who have the care of great estates attend find them keeping Sabbath on the same day | power she quoted the words of Christ, “| as- 
with singleness of heart to their heavenly In-| with yourselves, Then pass north to the|cend unto my Father, and your Father, to my 
structor, which so opens and enlarges the |Sndwich Islands, their Sabbath would occur| God, and your God.” During a short time of 
mind that men love their neighbours as them- | the day after yours. depression, the text was repeated, “ When thou 
selves, they would have wisdom given them to| You see, then, both are right, and both|passeth through the valley of the shadow of 
manage, without finding occasion to employ | wrong. How shall they be brought together ?| death, thou shalt fear no evil ;” “ yes,” she 
some people in the luxuries of life, or to make | If the inhabitants of either group shall sail| exclaimed, “though he hideth his face, yet 
it necessary for others to labour too hard ; but|entirely around the world, in a direction op-| will | trust in the Lord—I will trust in the 
for want of steadily regarding this principle | posite to that in which the first missionaries Lord, for he is faithful—faithful—faithful.” 
of Divine love, a selfish spirit takes place in|came, they would both agree in the days of} No expression of regret escaped her at leav- 
the minds of people, which is attended with|the week. ‘I'he same thing can be effected ing those new earthly prospects which she 
darknass and manifold conlusions in the|only by dropping or adding one day of the|had truly enjoyed. Her possessions in this 
world,” week in their respective calendars, But which| world were loosely held, and therefore easily 
shall du it is the point of difficulty to be deter-| let go, for those enduring riches which had 
mined.—Family Treasury. long had the highest place in her heart. To 
her beloved parents, who were absent, she 
sent most grateful and touching messages, re- 
questing them “ not to grieve,” and saying 
that she felt * not rapture but peace,”—to her 
sisters, ** all love, nothing but love.” To the 
various members of her husband’s family, 
who had shown her every kindness, her re- 
marks evinced much sweetness and discrimi- 
nation, as well as those to the medical men. 
Of him to whom she had been tenderly united 
for so short, yet happy a period, she took a 
most affectionate leave, urging him, as she did 
others, lo practise retirement, and to seek and 
serve the Lord. No cloud now appeared to 
remain before her,—* | don’t see anything in 
the way,” she said; and afterwards, on being 
asked if she felt peace, she answered with a 
beaming, emphatic smile, “ Yes!” ‘Thus full 
of love, of prayer, and praise, she was per- 
mitted, we humbly believe, to fall asieep in 
Jesus, and to enter into the joy of her Lord. 
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A Singular Fact. 


The following shows the impropriety of 
designating any particular day as “the Sab- 
bath,” or supposing that any one of the seven 
is more holy than the other days of the week. 





From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
ELIZABETH SOUTHALL. 


Elizabeth Southall, of Birmingham, wife of 
William Southall, deceased Tenth month 6th, 
1851, aged 28 years, 

The decease of this dear young Friend, who 
was the daughter of John and Elizabeth Allen, 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, occurred after an ill- 
ness of only a few days, and within six weeks 
from the time of her marriage. Good natural 
talents, and sweetness of disposition, were 
sanctified in her, by a deep sense of the im- 
portance of heavenly things. The love of the 
Saviour won her heart when a child, and 
through Divine Grace she was preserved in a 
good degree of faithfulness to Him. ‘To serve 
others and to administer comfort and consola- 
tion to those in affliction, ever afforded her 
gratification, and the religion of her education 
became that of her well founded conviction 
and choice. 

In the Eighth month last, she was united in 
marriage to William Southall, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham, a connexion which promised to 
afford much true happiness, and to place her 
in a sphere of extended usefulness. The 
Lord, however, saw fit to disappoint these ex- 
pectations of her friends ; an attack of iliness 
came on, and although the symptoms appear- 
ed for a time much subdued by medical aid, 
an unexpected aggravation followed, which 
dissolved the bonds of mortality within a week 
from the first appearance of the disorder. 

At an early period of the indisposition, she 
mentioned to her dear husband an apprehen- 
sion that she might not be here long, sweetly 
alluding to the comforts of her new home, in 
the words of the text, ‘ then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided?” A 
holy heavenly influence was often felt to per- 
vade the sick chamber, breathing serenity, 


When the first English missionaries went 
to Tahiti, they passed round the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the east ; and the American mission- 
aries to Hawaii, passed round Cape Horn to 
the west. As a necessary consequence, there 
is between them the difference of one day and 
one night, in the reckoning of time. And 
hence, for 30 years there has existed, and still 
exists, in the Pacific Ocean, this singular fact 
—iwo groups of islands, lying on nearly the 
same degree of longitude, and not further apart 
than New York and London, and yet their 
inhabitants, who are Christianized, observing 
the Sabbath on different days of the week. 

This singular fact may be explained even 
to the comprehension of children. The most 
of our young readers are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with astronomical geography to know, that 
the succession of day and night is caused by 
the apparent revolution of the sun from east 
to west, or the actual revolution of the earth 
on its own axis, from west to east. If, then, 
a person should set out and travel entirely 
around the world, in the same direction with 
the earth’s motion, he would gain one appa- 
rent revolution of the sun, or exactly one day 
and night. Or, if he should go in the oppo- 
site direction, or with the sun, he would lose 
one apparent revolution of the sun, or one day 
and night. Therefore, if two persons should 
travel around the earth in opposite directions, 
when they met at the point they started from, 
they would differ exactly two days in their 
reckoning of time; the one being one day 
ahead, and the other one day behind the reck- 
oning of those who had remained stationary 
in the place. Or, if they had met on the other 





Age of Animals.—A bear rarely exceeds 
twenty years; a dog lives twenty years; a 
wolf twenty ; a fox fourteen or sixteen ; lions 
are long lived—Pompey lived to the age of 
seventy years; a squirrel or hare seven or 
eight years; rabbits seven. Elephants have 
been known to live to the great age of four 
hundred years. When Alexander the Great 
had conquered Phorus, King of India, he took 
a great elephant which had fought valiantly 
for the king, and named him Ajax, dedicated 
him to the Sun, and let him go with this in- 
scription, “* Alexander, the son of Jupiter, hath 
dedicated Ajax to the Sun.” This elephant 
was found with this inscription three hundred 
and fifty years afterward. Pigs have been 
known to live to the age of thirty years; the 
rhinoceros to twenty. A horse has been 
known to live to the age of sixty-two, but 
averages from twenty to thirty. Camels some- 
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times live to the age of one hundred. Stags 


are long-lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age 
of ten, Cows live about fifieen years. Cuvier 


considers it probable that whales sometimes 


THE FRIEND. 





The aspersions of Macaulay in particular, have 
only had the effect of bringing to light facts 


live one thousand years, Mr. Mallerton has | that were previously unknown to the public, 
the skeleton of a swan that attained the age of | and that add to the reputation of William Penn 


two hundred years. Pelicans are long-lived. 


A tortoise has been known to live to the age 


of one hundred and seven. 


° —_—_—_ 


** Covetousness swells the principal to no 


purpose, and lessens the use to all purposes ; 


in those very particulars from which it was 
attempted to vilify and defame him. 

The work before us is well written; its 
style is agreeable and lively, and it deserves 
to be extensively circulated, for no one can 
rise from its perusal, without having his admi- 
ration of the lofty and generous character of 


disturbing the order of nature, and the designs of | William Penn, and of the great services ren- 


God; making money not to be the instrument of 
exchange or charity, nor corn to feed himself 


or the poor, nor wool to clothe himself or his 
brother, nor wine to refresh the sadness of the 
afflicted, nor oil to make his own countenance 
cheerful ; but all these to look upon and tell 
over, and to take accounts by, and make him- 
self considerable, and wondered at by fools, 
that while he lives he may be called rich, and 
When he dies may be accounted miserable. It 


teaches men to be cruel and crafty ; industri- 
ous and evil; full of care and malice; and, 
afier all this, it is for no good to itself, for it 


dares not spend those heaps of treasure which 


dered by him to the cause of Truth and righte- 
ousness, increased. 

There is, however, one point on which we 
wish this author had been more explicit, espe- 
cially as it is a point in which Wiliam Penn 
himself was very solicitous not to be misun- 
derstood. We allude to his firm belief in the 
Divinity and offices of Christ : points of faith, 
on which he was charged by his enemies with 
being unsound, and on which therefore he was 
especially careful to state his faith, and to ex- 
plain the expressions in one of his controver- 
sial writings, under colour of which the charge 
appear was brought. 








We shall take occasion to notice the work 
again, and to furnish our readers with extracts 
fiom such portions as now for the first time 

The mind is never so sensibly disposed to|!9 print. 
pity the sufferings of others, as when it is itself 
subdued, and sofiened by calamity, Adver- 
sity diffuses a kind of sacred calm over the 
breast, that is the parent of thoughtfulness 
and meditation. 


it snatched.”—Jeremy Taylor. 








Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding- 
school at West-town, will commence on Sec- 
ond-day, the 3rd of Fifth month next. 

Parents and others intending to send chil- 
THE FRIEND. dren to the school, will please make early 

- application to Joseph Snowdon, Superintend- 
FOURTH MONTH 10, 1852. ent at the school, or Joseph Scattergood, 
— - Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street. 


. — 7 , Stages will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
The Life of W etiam Penn; oo selections | North Sixth street below Mulberry street, on 
from his correspondence and autobiogra. | Second-day, the 3d, and Third-day, the 4th of 
phy. ~< Praenvey M. JANNEY. 8vo. Pp-| Fifth month, at 12 o’clock, Mm. ‘The baggage- 
560, Philadelphia. 1852. wagon will leave on Third-day morning, at 8 
o’clock. 
lt is desirable that the children should be 
sent or taken to the school punctually on the 
days designated. 
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We confess that we have been agreeably 
disappointed in the perusal of this volume, 
from which we did not expect much new light 
to be thrown on the character and history of 
the great Founder —— vee oe oe 
already before the public seemed to have been : : ; 
Semel Galen the mo sources, and to contain Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 
little that was not to be foundinthe heavy com-| The object for which this school was estab- 
pilation of Clarkson, the history of Sewel, and | lished about ten years ago, continues to be one 
Penn’s own writings ; and we were not aware|of primary interest to the Principal, viz., to 
until now, of the great accession of valuable | combine the exercise of the moral feelings, and 
materials for a new life of Penn, contained in| of the intellectual faculties, in order to promote 
the letters and memoirs published by, and in| that healthy action of each, by which the mind 
the possession of, the Historical and Philoso-} may come to the best improvement of its na- 
phical Societies of Pennsylvania. tural powers; and to keep both these mental 

Our author has made free and judicious use | operations under the control of a sense of reli- 
of these materials, which have enabled him to} gious duty. With a view to this end, the 
give a more detailed and minute account of} heads of the family encourage social inter- 
Penn’s sojourn in Pennsylvania, and of his} course between them and their pupils; and in 
proprietary life, than is contained in any for-|order to maintain the needful discipline, and 
mer biography. The more the character of|at the same time permit the enjoyment of the 
William Penn has been examined and criti-| privileges of a family, the number of boarders 
cised, the higher it stands ; and he shines all|is limited to 10. The location is elevated and 








‘the brighter for the attempts that have of late | healthy, near the West Chester and the Co- 
years been made to degrade and defame him. | lumbia railroads, and the Lancaster turnpike- 


road, 6 miles from West Chester, and 21 from 
Philadelphia. 

The branches of learning taught are such as 
tend to make a solid, rather than a shining 
education. ‘The method of teaching, it is be- 
lieved, will be found thorough in every branch 
undertaken, and is based on the plan of indi- 
vidual mental exertion, and undivided atten- 
tion ; the design being to help the mind by so 
directing its efforts, as to enable it to help 
itself: thus giving it a resource in cases of 
difficulty, which it cannot well have when 
pressed to follow the exercises of large classes. 

Children not members with Friends are ad- 
mitted, yet the principles and practices of 
Friends are to be observed. 

The time for opening the Summer Term, is 
the first Second-day in the Fifth month, 

The charge for this term, of 22 weeks, is 
$60 ; which includes all expenses, of tuition, 
boarding, washing, paper, pens, &c. 

The charge for the Winter ‘Term of 21 
weeks is the same, including the charge for 
fuel. ’ 

Application may be made to Yardley War- 
ner, Warren Tavern P. O., Chester county, 
Pa. ; or to John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth 
street, Philadelphia. 


REFERENCES: 

Daniel B. Smith, Joseph Scattergood, Joseph 
Elkinton, Dr. Caspar Wistar, Philadelphia ; 
Abm. L. Pennock, Upper Darby, Pa.; William 
Walter, Kennett, Chester county, Pa. ; James 
Emlen, West Chester. 


Third month 27th, 1852. 





Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The stated annual meeting of the Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America, will be held 
at the committee-room, Arch street, on Sev- 
enth-day evening, Fourth month 17th, 1852, 
at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally, of both sexes, are invited 
to attend. 


Joun Carter, Secretary. 





Friends’ School, Rancocas, New Jersey. 

A few children can be accommodated with 
board in the subscriber’s family, to attend 
school under his charge. Terms moderate. 


E. M. Huntineron. 
Fourth mo. Ist, 1852. 





Diep, in this city, after a few days’ illness, on Sixth. 
day, the 19th of last month, Resecca, wife of Na- 
thaniel H. Brown, and daughter of the late Thomas 
Kite, aged nearly 38 years. She was remarkably 
conscientious, of a circumspect life and conver- 
sation, and has been suddenly gathered from her 
domestic duties, social obligations, and religious ser- 
vices,—but we doubt not in mercy. 


——, at his residence, on the 26th ult., Dr. Grorae 
Swain, in the 83d year of his age; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Guilford county, North 
Carolina. 
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